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1642 Artillery, which was to play an important part in the war, was only just emerging from the Middle Ages.1 The field gun ranged from the culverin, which fired a ball of nearly twenty pounds, had an extreme range of about 2000 paces, and required eight horses to move it, to the little three-pounder called the " drake." It was no light task to load a heavy piece, for the powder was carried loose in a barrel. Explosions were frequent, and this was why the guard for the guns had to be men with flintlocks and not matchlocks. . . . Pay on both sides was small and irregular, and habitually in arrears. The commissariat was provided either by quartering soldiers on the country or by requisitioning supplies at scheduled prices. Dress was at first anything that a commanding officer fancied, and it was necessary to have distinguishing badges; red coats came in with the New Model. Tents were little used by either side, troops being billeted in villages or bivouacking in the open air. . . . There was a multitude of flags, every company of foot and troop of horse having its standard. When battle was joined there was cheering and shouting, unlike the Swedes and Scots who fought in silence. . . . The intelligence department was in the hands of the scoutmaster-general, but intelligence methods were rudimentary. Nothing is more curious in the war than the ignorance of botlx sides about the doings of the other, so that Essex stumbled on the king, and Hopton on Waller, and battle seemed to be joined by the merest accident.

At first there was little discipline on either side* Nehemiah Wharton, sergeant in Brooke's regiment in the parliament army, has left us a description of the march of the Londoners westward in the first month of the war,2 and it reveals a state of chaos among those troops who might have been expected to be the most orderly. " Our soldiers generally manifested their dislike to our lieutenant-colonel, who is a goddam blade

1  At the siege of Corfe Castle and of Canon Fromo the medieeval " sow " was used, and at the siege of Gloucester Chillingworth constructed " engines after the manner of the Roman Testudines."   Firth, C. A., 165.

2  It is reprinted in full in Arefawkgia, XXXV, (1853), and abridged in Cal tf. P. Lorn., 1641-3.